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INTRODUCTION- 


This  book  is  intended  for  the  ehiss-room  as  well  as 
for  those  who  are  oblij^ed  to  study  without  the  help  of 
a  teacher. 

An  experience  of  more  than  twenty  years  has  proved 
that  a  preliminary  drill  on  sounds,  such  as  is  here 
offered,  will  save  the  teacher  and  the  learner  much 
time,  labor  and  vexation. 

Each  letter  is  treated  separately,  and  examples  are 
given  in  which  it  occurs  in  combination  with  letters 
sounded  as  in  English  or  with  those  that  have  been 
previously  explained.  In  this  way  the  student  is  led 
to  master  one  difficulty  at  a  time. 

In  the  case  of  sounds  not  existing  in  English,  full 
directions  are  given  for  adjusting  the  organs  of  speech. 

The  results  of  the  latest  phonetic  researches  are 
here  presented  without  their  technicalities. 

Among  the  various  dialects  of  Spain,  the  Castilian 
has  become  the  literary  language.  Its  spelling  and 
pronunciation  are  regulated  by  the  Spanish  Academy. 
The  main  points  of  difference  between  the  language 
actually  spoken  and  the  prescribed  *'  best "  or  book 
pronunciation,  are  also  given,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
the  language  of  the  American  colonies  of  Spain  are 
carefully  noted. 

Those  who  study  Spanish  for  practical  intercourse 
with  Cubans,  Mexicans,  etc.  are  advised  to  practice 
both  pronunciations. 
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THE    VOWELS. 

Eiiglit-li  vowels  have  a  teudency  to  become  obscure 
ill  uiiaccented  syllables.  Compare,  for  example,  man 
and  statesman  (statesm'n).  Spanish  vowels  undergo 
no  such  change. 

Spanish  vowels  are  mostly  short.  Rules  will  be  given 
further  on.  For  the  present,  the  long  ones  will  be 
marked  a,  e,  i,  o,  u. 

The  emphatic  syllable  of  a  word  is  easily  distiuguish- 
ed.  If  a  word  ends  in  a  vowel,  or  in  n  or  s,  emphasize 
the  preceding  syllable  (the  penult);  if  it  ends  in  any 
consonant  except  n  or  s,  emphasize  the  last  syllable. 
"Words  that  do  not  follow  these  two  rules  have  the 
emphatic  vowel  marked  with  the  acute  accent  {a,  e,  i,  6,  «) 
both  in  writing  and  in  priut. 

A. 

A  sounds  like  a  in  father,  or  like  the  exclamation 
ah!  It  has  the  same  sound  whether  it  is  long  or  short, 
and  this  is  true  of  all  Spanish  vowels.  In  English,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  in  fate  is  called  a  long  a  and  a  in  fat 
a  short  a,  although  you  cannot  obtain  the  latter  by 
giving  less  duration  to  the  former.  They  are  entirely 
different  sounds.  The  terms  long  and  short,  therefore, 
do  not  mean  the  same  thing  in  the  two  languages. 
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Ill  the  following  examples,  the  consonants  are  pro- 
nounced as  in  English  so  that  you  can  give  your  whole 
attention  to  the  explained  vowels. 

Pronounce;  —  Palma,  catarata,  andau,  plata,  alas, 
barba,  basta,  armar,  canal,  atacar. 

Which  syllable  is  emphatic  in  each  of  these  words ) 

Pronounce:  —  Sal,  sala,  salas,  salar,  cama,  fanal, 
gaua,  gaaas,  ganau,  ganar,  patata,  Para,  papa,  mama, 
afan,  camara,  lampara. 

Did  you  pronounce  all  the  rt's  alike,  or  did  you 
incorrectly  give  some  of  them  the  sound  of  the  first  and 
the  last  a  in  the  English  word  America  f 

Did  you  observe  the  emphatic  syllable  ? 

Read  slowly.  Look  at  every  letter.  Pronounce  one 
syllable  at  a  time.  Practice  audibly.  Do  not  pass  on 
until  you  can  pronounce  the  above  examples  accurately 
and  fluently.  You  will  not  learn  to  pronounce  Spanish 
by  simply  reading  this  book.  You  must  practice.  A 
good  way  to  do  this  is  in  the  intervals  between  other 
work,  and  freqnentli/  rather  than  long  at  a  time. 

E. 

JE,  when  short,  sounds  like  e  in  ebb,  met. 

Examples  :    en,  el,  f rente. 

When  long,  it  sounds  like  a  in  fate;  but  there  is 
this  difference:  in  the  word /a^e  there  are  two  sounds 
between  /  and  ^.  Pronounce  verj''  slowly  and  you  will 
hear  first  the  Spanish  e  and  then  a  slight  sound  oT  the 
English  e  (as  in  eel)  just  before  you  get  to  the  f.  In 
Spanish  this  second  sound  must  be  omitted. 

Examples ;   nene,  Pepe, 
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Pronounce:  —  Eu,  me,  leve,  mente,  temple,  ende 
ble,  de,  lente,  pelele,  reves. 

The  ending  es  is  short  except  in  proper  names. 
Compare  fanales  and  Andres. 

In  some  words  e  long  has  the  sound  of  a  in  dare,  but 
these  must  be  left  to  actual  experience. 

I. 

J  sounds  like  the  vowel  in /eeZ  when  long,  and  like 
that  in  fill  when  short. 

Pronounce  :  —  Mi,  mil,  bills,  sin,  fin,  simil,  lista, 
intriga,  lagrima,  eremita. 

O. 

If  you  pronounce  the  English  word  no  very  slowly, 
you  will  hear  two  sounds  after  the  n.  The  first  is  the 
Spanish  o,  and  the  second  is  that  of  oo  in  mood.  Try 
to  omit  this  sound  of  oo  in  Spanish  words  containing  a 
long  o  as  in  como,  nota. 

When  short,  o  sounds  like  u  in  hut ;  as  in  tonto, 
nombre. 

In  some  positions,  o  sounds  as  in  on,  gone.  This  is 
the  case  before  r  followed  by  a  consonant,  as  in  corto  ; 
in  the  final  syllable  or,  as  in  licor;  in  the  final  syllable 
on,  as  in  hoton  ;  and  in  individual  words  which  must  be 
learned  by  experience. 

Pronounce:  —  Colono,  bocon,  fondo,  dolor,  coro, 
gordo,  olor,  plomo,  poco,  monologo,  mano,  mosca,  p6- 
bre,  Urico,  rsdton,  Norte, 
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U. 

U,  when  long,  sounds  like  oo  in  fool,  and  when 
short,  like  n  in  fiiU. 

Pronounce:  —  Uu,  Sur,  curui,  bululu,  pluma,  cu- 
pula, luna,  lumbre,  betiin,  util,  ciimulo,  future. 

REVIEW. 

Pronounce  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  both  long  and  short. 
EXERCISE    I. 

Pronounce  each  vowel  according  to  the  preceding 
directions,  and  the  consonants  as  in  English. 

Determine  the  emphatic  syllable  of  each  word,  when 
it  is  not  indicated  by  the  accent. 

Pepe,  fin,  lirico,  lagrima,  delantal,  Alcantara,  siinil, 
telefouo,  fiiga,  gusto,  tonto,  altura,  monologo,  una,  mas, 
santo,  comiiu,  picaro,  sol,  si,  loco,  gato,  leon,  gafas, 
botica,  esta,  esta,  conteuto,  amigo,  culpa,  lastima,  lugar, 
oscuro,  plomo,  tomar,  suspiro,  linico,  pego,  tirano,  araa- 
pola,  punto,  couvento,  literatiira. 

After  this  exercise  the  student  is  expected  to  accent 
( emphasize )  his  words  correctly. 

EXERCISE    II. 
Determine  which  vowels  are  long  according  to  the 
following  rules. 
All  uu  emphatic  voAvels  are  short. 
Emphatic  vowels  are  long  only  :  — 
1st.     "When   followed    by    one    consonant    ( oi''  ch ) 
having  a  vowel  after  it,  as  in  niauo,  nifu-ho  ; 

2d.  When  followed  by  two  consonants  the  second 
of  which  is  I  or  r  as  iu  doble,  cobre. 
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These  rules  do  not  apply  to  vowels  oeurriDg  in  the 
antepenult  (third  syllable  from  theendj  which  is  always 
short,  as  in  capitulo,  parafrasis. 

Punto,  copla,  intimo,  compone,  componer,  camino, 
caracter,  pintura,  abre,  figuro,  cucurucho,  donde,  apuro, 
importante,  algc-,  aleman,  alemana,  natal,  seguro,  toear, 
campo,  pasta,  escopeta,  niigas,  semblante,  iniitil,  soga, 
condueta,  enemigo,  sepuloro,  paloma,  mostaeho,  clavel, 
cable,  esta,  lugubre,  endeble,  este,  Alcala. 

After  this  exercise,  the  student  is  expected  to  recog- 
nize long  vowels. 

THE    CONSONANTS. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  Spanish  consonants  are 
pronounced  with  less  determined  articulation  than 
those  to  which  they  correspond  in  English.  The 
following  require  especial  attention. 

H. 

^has  no  sound.  Leave  it  out  entirely  in  pronounc- 
ing. 

Hola,  hambre,  Alhambra,  hilo,  humo,  alcohol. 

Ch. 

Cli  always  sounds  as  iu  cJioose,  much;  never  as  in 

architect,  or  in  chaise. 

Mucho,  hecho,  ocho,  muchacho,  chico,  chasco,  San- 

eho. 

€   and  Qu. 

The  sound  of  A*  is  represented  in  Spanish  by  c  before 
a,  0,  u,  and  consonants,  and  by  qn  before  e  and  i. 
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Cama,  color,    cura,  claro,  crimei3,   Quito,   que,  qui, 

quinto. 

Cu. 

The  Euglisli  sound  of  (/(t  (  =  Iw)  as  in  quill  is  re- 
presented in  Spanish  by  cu. 

Cual  (  =  kwal ),  cuenta  (  =  kwenta  ),  cuarto,  cuero, 
cuanto,  cuarenta. 

Pronounce  ca,  que,  qui,  co,  cu  ;    cua,  cue,  cui,  cuo. 

€   and   Z. 

The  sound  of  th  in  thin,  icith  ( which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  th  in  thee)  is  represented  by  c 
before  e  and  i  and  by  z  before  a,  o,  w  and  at  the  end  of 
syllables. 

Cena,  cinco,  centro,  Cesar,  Cicer6n ;  zapato,  plaza, 
corazon,  Gonzalez,  conozco. 

Note.— With  proper  names  ending  iu  ez,  it  is  not  cus- 
tomary to  write  the  accent  although  the  sy'.lable  preceding 
the  ending  is  emphatic.  Pronounce  Martinez  (Martfnez), 
Gonzalez  ( Gonzdlez ). 

When  does  c  sound  like  k  and  when  like  th  f  Pro- 
nounce za,  ce,  ci,  zo,  zu,  ez  ;  ca,  ce,  ci,  co,  cu. 

Important  Note.— In  the  Spanish  colonies  of  Ameri- 
ca and  in  parts  of  Spain,  both  c  and  z  are  pronounced  like 
s  in  so,  hiss  (not  as  in  rose,  is),  although  the  Castilian 
sound  is  taught  in  the  schools.  The  student  is  advised 
to  familiarize  himself  with  both  pronunciations  if  he 
wishes  to  understand  the  spoken  language. 

CC.  •• 

When  CC  occurs,  the  first  c  sounds  like  h  and  the 
second  like  th  in  thin;  as  in  accidente. 
Some  do  not  bouud  the  first  c. 
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EXERCISE  III. 
Cacique,  alcohol,  cuatro,  cuarto,  luz,  quemo,  hacha, 
eiiero,  aziicar,  mosquito,  mucliacho,  lecciou,  zozobra, 
chico,  habla,  cual,  azucena,  quimica,  escuela,  esquela, 
vez,  leche,  Alhambra,  corazon,  hecho,  cuenta,recoii-ozco, 
quimera,  marchar,  cuarteto,  porque,  lapiz,  alcohol. 

D. 

-D  between  two  vowels,  before  r,  or  at  the  end  of 
a  word  sounds  like  th  in  tliee,  those  (  not  as  in  thin  ). 

Toledo,  todo,  cadena,  poder,  prado,  modesto,  la- 
dron,  podra,  usted,  sed,  Madrid. 

In  other  positions  d  sounds  more  like  the  English 
d  only  that  the  tongue  touches  more  lightly  and  fur- 
ther down  on  the  teeth. 

NoTK. — The  loose  articulation  of  this  letter  frequently 
causes  it  to  become  inaudible;  so  that  nutal  becomes  xisti; 
todo,  too  and  to ;  nada,  naa  and  na ;  citidado,  cuidao ;  tenido, 
ten'io ;  comprculo,  eomprao.  This  practice  of  dropping  the  d 
is  very  general  in  Spain  and  America  when  this  letter  is 
final  or  when  it  occurs  in  the  endinfjs  ido  and  ado. 

Andalusians  sometimes  drop  d  even  from  the  begin- 
ning of  a  word  and  say,  for  example,  iiiero  instead  of 
diiiero. 

Ca,stilians  sometimes  give  the  wrong  th  sound  (as  in 
thin  )  to  final  d. 

B   and   Y. 

Spaniards  continually  confound  5  and  v  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  Spanish  Academy  felt  itself  obliged  to 
publish  fifteen  rules  for  the  spelling  of  words  contain- 
ing these  letters,  besides  giving  long  lists  of  such 
words.     The  reason  is  that  both  h  and  v  are  made  by 
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touching  the  lips  together.  In  !>  the  contact  is  light 
and  tlie  lips  are  relaxed  and  in  v  there  is  a  certain  con- 
traction or  tension  of  the  lips. 

The  English  v  is  made  by  touching  the  lower  lip  to 
the  upper  teeth.  If  this  is  done  very  lightly,  it  will 
produce  a  fair  approximation  for  those  who  cannot 
make  the  Spanish  lip  v. 

Barba,  basta,  lobo,  bobo,  caber,  amaba,  amable ; 
vaca,  venir,  vivo,  voz. 

G  and  Gii. 

The  hard  sound  of  (j  as  in  go  is  represented  in  Spa- 
nish by  (J  before  rt,  o,  u  or  a  consonant  and  by  (ju  before 
e  and  i. 

Gana,  gozo,  gula,  grande,  globo ;  aguila,  cargue, 
seguir. 

But  (jii  before  a  or  o  sounds  like  gw  (as  in  anguish). 

Agua,  legua,   antiguo,  guardar,  guante,  guapo. 

When  (jua  begins  a  word,  some  drop  the  g  and  pro- 
nounce the  u  like  a  iv  ;  guardar=wardar. 

To  get  the  sound  of  gw  before  e  or  i,  a  diajresis  is 
placed  over  the  u  (ii)  to  show  that  it  is  not  silent;  as 
in  antigiiedad,  argiiir,  vergiieuza. 

Pronounce  (ja,  giie,  gui,  go,  gu  ;  gua,  g'ue,  giii,  giio. 

€r   and   J. 

G  before  e  and  i,  andj  before  all  the  vowels  repre- 
sent a  sound  not  existing  in  English.  If  you  haye  no 
opportunity  of  hearing  it  or  of  hearing  the  German  ch 
in  ach  (not  as  in  uh),  you  can  learn  this  sound  by 
observing  the  following  directions  : 
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Arch  the  back  of  the  tongue  np  towards  tlie  soft 
palate  (by  drawing  the  point  of  the  tongue  back  from 
the  lower  teeth  withcnit  allowing  it  to  rise,  open  your 
mouth  and  then  expel  the  breath  through  the  narrow 
space  left  between  the  tongue  and  the  soft  palate,  as  i:i 
saying  ha  ! 

The  result  should  be  a  sound,  which  is  capable  of 
being  prolonged  to  any  desired  extent  without  the  aid 
of  a  vowel,  and  which  differs  from  h  in  ha  !  by  its 
grazing  the  tongue  and  soft  palate. 

Join  this  new  sound  to  each  of  the  vowels  u,  o,  a,  e,  i, 
and  you  will  pronounce  ju,  jo,  ja,  je  or  ge,  ji  or  gi. 

The  easiest  vowel  to  begin  with  is  u,  because  its 
tongue  position  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  for.;. 

Junto,  justo,  jiibilo,  joven,  hijo,  mejor,  pajaro,  ori- 
gen,  margen,  general,  pagina,  gigante,  logica.  Jamas 
muger  semejante  dejose,  de  fijo,  ver. 

The  word  reloj  is  pronounced  relo, 

Andalusians  are  inclined  to  give  h  the  sound  of  j 
and  say,  for  example,  ja^/a  for  haga^jumo  for  humo. 

EXERCISE    IV. 

Caalidad,  pulque,  adivina,  lobo,  aguja,  paraguas, 
sabana,  sabana,  flojo,  guapo,  cuidadoso,  ventaja,  bon- 
dad,  guedejas,  echado,  azogue,  naranja,  sigue,  cuadro, 
seguido,  diligente,  cuajar,  dedo,  corbata,  dirigir,  salida, 
joven,  nariz,  antigiiedad,  antiguo,  abajo,  Cubano,  aje- 
drez,  boda,  tijeras,  mitad,  silaba,  navaja,  acabado,  tar- 
jeta,  ingeniero. 
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S  always  sounds  like  s  in  so;  never  like  s  in  rose, 
or  sure,  or  vision. 

Rosa,  suma,  vision,  easa,  seseuta,  luues,  mes^  mesa, 
barbas,  mimeros. 

Note. — Final  s  is  frequently  dioppedin  conversation 
when  the  next  word  begins  with  a  consonant,  especially 
I,  m,  n,  r.      ThuS;  todos  los  dia«,=^todo  lo  dias. 

In  words  like  discipulo,  few  take  trouble  to  sound  both 
s  and  c.      Some  say  dielpulo  and  others  disfpulo. 

Some  pronounce  s  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable  like 
the  Spanish  c  or  2  and  say  cecenta  for  sesenta.  At  the 
end  of  a  syllable,  some  substitute  for  s  an  aspii-ate,  that 
is,  a  sound  resembling  an  English  li  or  a  smooth  Spanish 
j;  as  mij-mo  or  mih-mo  for  mismo ;  b^rbaj  or  barbah  for 
barbas, 

]¥. 

N  is  pronoimced  as  in  Euglish,  In  final  on,  a 
nasal  sound  like  that  of  the  French  on  is  sometimes 
heard,  which  should  not  be  imitated.  So  also  the  pre- 
fixes con,  en,  are  sometimes  made  nasal  before  c,  g  ov  j. 
In  these  nasal  sounds,  the  breath  is  not  directed  towards 
the  upper  teeth  while  pronouncing  0,  e,  but  upward 
from  the  throat  and  sets  the  soft  palate  in  vibration, 
while  the  n  is  silent. 

N'g  does  not  sound  as  in  singer  nor  as  in  finger.  The 
two  letters  are  pronounced  separately.  Thus  :  lengua 
— len-gua,  sangre=san-gre. 

Vengo,  tenga,  ingles,  fandango,  ninguno. 

^.  *■ 

i^  is  a  separate  letter  of  the  Spanish  alphabet.  In 
the  dictionary  its  place  is  after  n.    It  sounds  like  ni  iu 
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onion;  that  is,  it  lias  the   sound  of  n  followed  by  and 
intimately  blended  with  the  sound  of  y  in  yes. 

Example  :   canon,  (can-yon);  senor,  (sen-yor). 

Nino,  pano,  unas,  ano,  niquinaque. 

lil. 

LI  is  also  a  separate  letter,  found  after  I.  It  is  pro- 
nounced by  careful  speakers  like  I  followed  by  y  in  yes; 
caballo=cabal-yo,  llave=l-yave  ;  butmany  people  pro- 
nounce II  like  y  in  yes,  and  say  caba-yo,  yave.  Practice 
the  first  way. 

Caballero,  Murillo,  Sevilla,  mantequilla,  lleno,  He- 
gar,  Hover,  llevar. 

Y. 

Y  alone  or  final  has  the  same  sound  as  the  Spanish  i 

(Engl,  feel,  fill) ;  as  in  y,  muy,  ley. 

Before  a  vowel,  y  sounds  as  in  yes 

Yucatan,  yo,  ya,  yugo,  tuyo,  yeso,  yema. 

Note. — In  Cuba,  the  sound  of  the  English  j  as  in  johe 
is  often  heard  for  y  before  a  vowel :   (yo^jo,  with   Engl.  j). 

R. 

B  is  sounded  clearly  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
touching  above  the  upper  teeth,  but  without  trilling  or 
rolling,  when  it  stands  between  two  vowels  or  at  the 
end  of  a  word. 

Para,  hora,  color,  colores,  claro,  tomar,  tomare,  os- 
curo,  tener,  venir,  comeremos. 

But  r  is  sharply  trilled  at  the  beginning  of  a  word. 

Rana,  rebelde,  resto,  risa,  ritmo,  roble,  roca,  rumbo, 
riistico. 
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Those  who  do  not  naturally  trill  or  roll  r,  will  re- 
quire persistent  tffoits  for  weeks  to  learn  this  sound. 
The  point  of  the  tongue  lightly  touches  just  above  the 
upper  teeth  and  is  set  in  rapid  vibration  by  the  breath. 
When  you  can  produce  this  vibration,  try  to  begin  with 
a  clear  trill  without  preliminary  escape  of  breath. 

E  accompanied  by  other  consonants  is  apt  to  be 
trilled  when  the  combination  readily  admits  of  it ;  as  in  : 

Escribe,  arco,  prado,  harpa,  trampa,  carta,  farsa, 
israelita,  margen,  menjurje,  malrotar. 

The  uneducated  sometimes  drop  r  between  two 
vowels  and  say  paa,  paece,  for  para,  parece. 

Caution.  R  does  not  modify  the  sound  of  the  pre- 
ceding vowel  as  it  does  in  the  English  words :  herd, 
bird,  ivord,  murmur,  myrtle.  Give  each  vowel  its  re- 
gular sound. 

Eterno,  persona,  curso,  ir,  sirvase,  virtud 

Rr. 

Er,  which  is  considered  a  separate  letter,  is  always 
trilled. 

Torre,  arreglo,  camorra,  corre,  terrible,  error. 

Distinguish  between  caro  (dear)  and  carro  (cart) ; 
pere  (but)  and  perro  (dog). 

Practice  on  the  following   in    which  all  the  r's  are 

roll.-'d  : 

Erre  con  erre  en  barril, 
Erre  con  erre  en  cigarros  j 
Alia  en  el  ferro-carril 
Eapidos  correu  los  carros. 
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X. 

Formerly  x  had  two  sounds,  one  (ks)  as  in  English  and 
the  other  like  Spanish  j,  and  they  used  to  spell  Xerez, 
Mexico,  Alexandro,  Quixote,  Ximeues  instead  of  Jerez, 
Mejico,  Alejandro,  Quijote,  Jimenes.  Occasionally  we 
see  such  words  spelt  with  x  now ;  but  with  such  rare 
exceptions,  x  nqw  sounds  as  in  English. 

The  prefix  ex  is  generally  pronounced  es  before  a 

consonant;  excusar=escusar,  expreso=espreso,  extran- 

iero=estraniero. 

W. 

IV  occurs  only  in  foreign  words  and  is  usually  pro- 
nounced like  r;  as  in  Waterloo,  Wamba,  wagon.  Some- 
times it  sounds  like  Spanish  ii  (or  English  w). 
Washington  is  pronounced  by  the    Spanish  Academy 

uasigton. 

EXERCISE    V. 

Give  your  attention  to  one  syllable  at  a  time. 

In  dividing  into  syllables,  one  consonant  between 
two  vowels  (also  ch,  11,  n,  rr)  goes  with  the    second: 

a-mar,  bue-no,  ha-llar,  sue-no,  he-cho,  pe-rro. 

Two  consonants  are  separated ;  as  es-tar,  Es-pana, 
con-mover ;  unless  the  second  consonant  is  I  or  r,  in 
which  case  both  go  with  following  vowel : 

ha  blar,  con-cluir,  a-fligir,  si-glo,  a-cre. 

Pronounce  by  syllables: — Chispa,  asado,  ama- 
rillo,  espanol,  vengo,  ayuda,  corcho,  manana,  arriba, 
ingles,  mercado,  exanime,  cuchillo,  mesa,  yendo,  atras, 
ayudante,  dona,  cuyo,  cuociente,  silla,  Juan,  yerba, 
cuestion,  aqui,  Have,  engauo,  curvo,  cable,  esquina, 
clase,  vaya,  muheca,  firmar,    burro,   cerveza,    alii,   do- 
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niiugo,  raton,  maximo,  liermano,  pedazo,  sirvase,  Mi- 
guel, pizarra,  ceniza,  asa,  azul,  mariposa,  rodilla,  Ma- 
drileuo,  pequeno,  cabeza,  niurmurar, '  Enrique,  subir, 
cosa,  verdad,  ejemplo^  Fernandez,  castano,  ver,  esponja, 
equipaje,  lialagiieiio,   guitarra,    Rodriguez,    despropor- 

cionadisimamente. 

REVIEW. 
Pronounce  the  following  syllables :  —  Er,  re, 
giii,  ja,  iz,  he,  os,  gu,  ido,  ba,  ca,  za,  ge,  gue,  no,  rra, 
go,  clia,  ji,  guo,  11a,  zu,  cua,  ud,  ci,  que,  ga,  cuo,  aj, 
ex,  va,  cu,  ez,  jo,  qui,  giie,  co,  ce,  yo,  gi,  cue,  gua, 
gui,  cui,  ju,  ingles. 

THE    SPANISH    ALPHABET. 
Pronounce  the  names  in  Spanish : 


ge  aclie  i  jota  ka 


ele 


cu  ere        erre        ese  te 


\\  ve 


ekis  ye  or  i  griega.        zeda  or  zeta. 
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VOWEL    COMBINATIONS. 

Vowel  combinations  abound  in  Spauisk  to  such  a 
degree  that  a  special  study  of  them   is  indispensable. 

In  all  such  combinations  the  sounds  of  the  vowels 
are  not  changed  except  by  the  natural  effect  of  connected 
utterance. 

Any  two  vowels  may  give  rise  to  five  combinations; 
thus  a  and  t  may  occur  as  dl^  ai,  la,  id,  or  neither  of 
them  may  be  emphatic.  By  pronouncing  the  words 
caigo,  pais  Maria,  diafano,  paisano,  it  well  be  seen  that 
pais  and  Maria  cannot  have  ai  or  ia  merged  into  one 
syllable,  while  the  others  can  readily  be  blended  and 
formed  into  diphthongs.  In  di  the  voice  glides  without 
a  break  from  a  to  i,  while  in  id  the  i  has  the  value  of 
the  English  consonant  y  in  j/ps  ;  diafano  =  dyafano. 
Unemphatic  i  always  has  this  sound  before  another 
vowel;  pie  =  p  ye,  vi6  =  v-y6,  viuda  =  v-yuda. 

Similarly,  an  unemphatic  u  before  another  vowel, 
assumes  the  function  of  the  English  consonant  w  in  we; 
agua=%-wa,  pues=p  wes,  fui=f-wi,  cuota=k-wota. 

The  Spanish  Academy  says  that  the  weak  vowels  i 
and  w  may  form  diphthongs  with  each  other  or  with 
the  other  vowels;  but  that  a,  o,  e  cannot  thus  combine 
with  each  other.  It  defines  a  diphthong  as  the  union 
of  two   vowels  by  a  single  effort  of  the  voice. 

In  conversation,  however,  and  not  unfrequently  in 
poetry,  combinations  of  a,  o  and  e  among  themselves 
are  also  very  intimately  blended. 

We  will  now  examine  these  combinations  in  detail, 
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giviuj^  most   examples  under  those  which  occur  uiost 

frequently. 

a  and  a. 

When  two  a's  come  together  in  the  same  word  or  in 
two  words,  do  not  detach  them  by  a  pause  however 
short,  but  glide  from  one  to  the  other.  The  result  is  not 
a  single  a,  but  a  single  breath  in  two  continuous  waves, 
as  in  singing  a  vowel  to  two  slurred  notes.  In  English 
double  vowels,  like  co  operate,  pre  eminent,  the  second 
begins  with  a  fresh  impulse.     In  Spanish  it  does  not. 

Saavedra,  una  alinendra,  una  ala ;  alia  asoma. 

a  and  e 

One  sijllahle  (which  means  a  smooth  glide  from  one 
to  the  other  as  above  described):  ae,  ea  with  neither  a 
nor  e  emphatic,  and  sometimes  ed. 

Caera,  f  ealdad,  acaecer ;  trae,  caen  ;  estropear. 

Two  syllables  .    ea.     Tarea,  fea,  pelea,  sea,  idea. 

Important  Rule.  —  When  a  word  ends  in  two  vowels, 
emphasize  the  first,  if  it  is  a,  o  or  e.  If,  however,  the 
first  is  i  or  u,  neither  is  emphatic,  and  the  stress  falls  on 
the  preceding  syllable.  Thus,  tarea  is  pronounced 
tarea,  while  serio=serio.     See  Appendix  P.  26. 

Exceptions  are  marked  with  the  acute  accent;  as 
Danae,  filosofia. 

If  a  word  contains  no  other  syllable  on  which  the 
e.^lphasis  could  fall,  it  is  of  course  unnecessary  to 
mark  it  with  the  accent;    as  dia  (= '.i  n),  lio  (— li-o). 

The  verbal  termination  ia  (=ia)  is  rarely  marked. 

An  emphatic  vowel  is  long  when  it  comes  before 
another  vowel :  tarea,  dia,  lio. 
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a  and  i  oi-  y. 

One  si/Uahle :  <ii  aud  ia  (neither  vowel  emphatic), 
di  or  (Uj  aud  id. 

Traidor,  paisano ;  Jaime,  traigo,  baile,  aire,  hay ; 
variable,  diablo,  apreciar. 

Two  syllables  :    at  and  ia. 

Pais,  ahinco,  raiz,  caida ;  dia,  armoula,  tenia, 
Maria. 

The  h  in  ahinco  and  similar  words  has  no  effect  on 
the  pronunciation.    Leave  it  out  entirely. 

a  and  o. 

One  syllahle :    ao,  oa  (neither  vowel  emphatic),    do 
rarely  od.  In  these  cases,  the  o  inclines  to  the  sound  of  w. 
Joaquin,  extraordinario,  coagular ;  quedaos. 
Two  syllahles  :    ad,  da. 
Faraou,  ahora,  proa,  Lisboa,  canoa. 

a  and  u. 

One  si/UahU:  an,  ua  (neither  vowel  emphatic),  du 
and  ud. 

Alitor,  ahuyentar,  nauf ragar ;  Juanita,  estatua,  cau- 
sa, lauro,  aplaudo  ;  cual,  cuando,  igual. 

Two  syllahles  :    ad  and  xla. 

Baul,  aiin,  ataud  ;  faliia,  fluctiia,  continiia. 

e  and  e. 

See  remarks  on  aa. 

Acreedor,  preeminencia,  vehemente,  lee. 

e  and  i  or  y. 

One  syllable:  ei,ie  (neither  vowel  emphatic),  H  or 
ey  and  ie. 
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Ill  el  the  e  sounds  like  a  in  dare. 

Deidad,  reino  ;  propiedad,  qxiietud,  nadie;   rey,  seis, 
veiute,  treiuta,  i-eiua. 
Two  syllahleft :    ei,  ie. 
Lti,  leiinos,  leido,  creible  ;   ries,  rubies. 

e  and  o. 

One  si/Uahle :  eo,  oe  (neither  vowel  emphatic  ,  and 
eo  and  oe.  In  these  cases,  the  effect  of  the  e  is  similar 
to  that  of  i. 

Leonor,  oleo,  idoaeO;  campeon;  roe. 

Two   syllables :    eo,  oe. 

Paseo,  correo,  hebreo  ;  proemio,  roemos,  poeta. 

e  and  u. 

One  syllable:  eii,  lie  (neither  vowel  emphatic,  (eii 
and  ue. 

Europa,  eulogio  ;  pueril,  tenue,  pingiie  (=pin-gwe), 
averigiie ;  neutro,  feudo,  deuda  j  pues,  fue,  sueuo,  lue- 
go,  hueso,  bueno. 

(Before  ue  the  uneducated  sometimes  pronounce  g 
hard  instead  of  h  and  say  giieno  for  bueno). 

Two  f^yllahles  :    eu,  ne. 

Creusa,  fliictue. 

i  or  y  and  o. 

One  syllable  :  in,  oi  (neither  vowel  emphatic),  /J  and 
6i  or  6y. 

In  6i,  ay,  the  o  sounds  in  gone. 

Estudio,  precio,  nacional;  Moises,  oire;  naci6n, 
gloriosa,  Dios,  estudio ;  sois,  heroico,  estoico,  oigo, 
hoy,  soy. 
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Two  syllables :   io,  oL 

Rio,   envio,   periodo ;   oir,   oido,  heroina. 

i   or  y   and  ll. 

These  two  vowels  always  form  one  syllable. 

Ciudad,  caidado,  ruisenor;  viuda,  Luis,  ruin,  f  ui ; 
fliiido,  gratuito,  nmy. 

o   and  u. 

One  syllable :  uo  with  neither  vowel  emphatic, 
and  u6. 

Monstruo,  antiguo,  perpetuo ;  suntuoso,  fluctu6, 
cuota. 

Two  syllables  :    lio  as  in   duo. 

The  combination  oti  does  not  occur  in  Castilian 
and  oil  occurs  only  in  the   word  bou. 

In  poetry  some  of  the  combinations  given  as  one 
s^dlable  may  be  counted  as  two  by  poetic  license ;  but 
combinations  of  a,  e,  o  always  count  as  two  at  the 
end  of  a  line.  "* 

Diphthongs  are  measured  as  long  and  short  by  the 
same  rules  as  single  vowels. 

THREE    VOWELS. 

Of  the  great  number  of  possible  combinations  of 
three  vowels,  the  following  are  counted  as  one  syllable. 

141  as    in    apreciais,  estudiais ; 

iei  "      "     desprecieis,  estudieis ; 

uai  uay  "       "     amortiguais,  Uruguay,  Paraguay  j 

uei  uey  "      "     sautigiieis,  buey. 

The  first  vowel  plays  the  part  of  a  consonant ;  i=^y 
and  «=w. 
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In  poetry,  these  triphthongs  are  sometimes  reckoned 
as  two  syllables  :   i  di,  iei,   u-di,   n-<'i. , 

Sometimes  even  four  vowels  occur  together  in 
poetry  and  are  counted  as  one  syllable. 

Fabio  ay  dolor  j  d/o  awsencia;  que  a  £'wropa. 

SIMILAR  WORDS  IN  SPANISH  AND  ENGLISH. 

Many  Spanish  words  are  spelt  exactly  or  nearly  like 
English  ones.  Every  such  word  is  liable  to  be  mis- 
pronounced, unless  the  student  is  continually  on  his 
guard. 

The  following  examples  will  be  useful  not  only  for 
practice  in  pronunciation,  but  also  for  the  acquisition 
of  words. 

Look  out  for  the  emphatic  syllable  and  pronounce 
it  long  or  short  according  to  the  rules  given. 

Do  not  slur  over  any  vowel  or  give  it  an  obscure 
sound. 

Consider  each  letter  or  syllable,  or  you  will  be  sure 
to  follow  your  English  habits  of  pronunciation. 

Nacion,  absorcion,  admiracion,  afliccion  combina- 
ci6n,  posesion,  religion,  conversacion,  especulacion,  sa- 
tisfaccion,  instruccion. 

Abominable,  lamentable,  inalterable,  corruptible, 
iufalible,  amable.  Imperial,  neutral,  inmortal,  actual, 
principal,  pastoral,  artificial. 

Teoria,  energia,  filosofia,  melancolia,  meteoroi-ogia, 
economia,  compauia.  Memoria,  eonveniencia,  justicia, 
abundancia,  academia,  residencia,  modestia,  elocueucia, 
paeieneia,  historia. 
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Establecimieuto,  aconipafiamieuto,  regimiento ;  sa- 
craraeuto,  tormento,  fragmeuto,  experimento.  Agri- 
cultura,  abertura,  escritura,  estructura,  arquiteetura. 

Corruptibilidad,  actividad,  agilidad,  divinidad,  di- 
visibilidad,  facilidad,  dificultad,  barbaridad,  geuerosi- 
dad,  universidad,  uecesidad. 

Honor,  deshonor,  color,  horror,  valor,  favor.  Pro- 
testautismo,  catolicismo.  Longitud,  multitud,  esclavi- 
tud.  Artista,  dentista,  violinista,  iiaturalista,  mate- 
rialista. 

Ambicioso,  generoso,  positive,  teatro,  ayudante, 
servicio,  sorpresa,  personaje,  ineonstante,  comercio, 
profesor,  telegrafo,  telefouo,  termometro,  politica,  vir- 
gen,  tribuna,  escrupulo,  espectaculo,  iumenso,  inmedia- 
to,  medicina,  almanaque,  amoniaco,  calorico,  visita, 
ageute,  agenda,  apetito,  producto,  cuadrupedo. 

Alternar,  alterno,  alteruante,  alternado,  alteruaci6n. 
Comunicar,  comunico,  comunicado,  comuuicacion,  co- 
municativo,  comnnicabilidad ;  comuu,  comiiua,  corau- 
nal,  Gomunalidad,  comunion,  comunismo,  comunmeute. 
Naturaleza,  natural,  naturalidad,  naturalismo,  natura- 
lista,  naturalizar. 

PROPER    NAMES. 

The  following  names  of  persons  and  places  will 
afEord  useful  practice. 

Cervantes,  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon,  Feijoo,  Jovella- 
nos,  Iriarte,  Moratin,  Arriaza,  Quintana,  Rivas,  Breton 
de  los  Herreros,  Soils,  Espronceda,  Ayala,  Zorrilla,  Nu- 
nez de  Arce,  Campoamor,  Heredia,  Altamirano,  Feruan 
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Caballero,  Trueba,  Pereda,  Alarcou,  Valdes,  Galdos, 
Pardo  Bazan,  Valera,  Castelar,  Echegaray,  Murillo, 
Velazquez,  Madrazo,  Zamacois. 

Andalucia,  Cadiz,  Zaragoza,  Madrid,  Toledo,  Gra- 
nada, Valladolid,  Badajoz,  Guadalquivir,  Albuquerque, 
Araujuez,  Cordoba,  Valencia,  Sevilla,  Gibraltar,  Barce- 
loua,  Buenos  Ayres,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Mejico,  La 
Guayra,  Montevideo,  Nevada,  Nicaragua,  Queretaro, 
Quito,  Habaua,  Chiuiborazo,  Labrador,  Florida. 

APPENDIX. 

1.  In  words  like  oigo,  neutro,  bueno,  variable,  in 
which  two  vowels  precede  the  last  syllabe,  do  not  empha- 
size i  or  u.     Pronounce :  oigo,  nputro,  bueno,  variable. 

Examples.  Traigo,  aula,  veiute,  suntuoso,  glorioso, 
cierro,  vuelvo. 

When  i  or  u  is  to  be  emphatic,  the  accent  mark  is 
placed  on  it:  baul  leimos,  heroina,  pua. 

The  endings  ido,  ida,  are  however  frequently  left 
unmarked:  leido  (=leido),  caida  (=caida). 

2.  When  neither  of  the  two  vowels  is  i  or  w,  the 
second  is  the  emphatic  one.     Pronounce:  poeta. 

3.  When  u  and  i  occur  together,  the  one  placed 
second  is  emphatic  :  dinrno,  ru/na. 

4.  Y  between  two  vowels  is  regarded  as  a  consonant : 
rayo,  cayo,  suyo,  cuyo. 

CONCLUSION. 

After  mastering  the  pronunciation  of  single  words, 
the  next  step  is  to  acquire  fluency  by  connected  reading. 
This  can  be  accomplished  only  by  frequently  feading 
aioud  pieces  whose  meaning  the  student  perfectly 
understands. 
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There  could  be  110  higher  praise  than  the  foUovjing : 

From  the  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  April,  1893,  p.  368. 

Prof.  Charles  F.  Kroeh,  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology, 
christens  his  method  for  the  oral  acquisition  of  foreign  languages,  the 
"  Living  Method."  It  seems  to  us  to  have  a  marked  philosophical  and 
practical  superiority  to  other  systems,  as  an  exami^iation  of  its  merits  will 
convince  the  inquirer.  The  essential  point  in  Prof.  Kroeh's  method  is 
that  one  must  "live  in  French;"  he  must  associate  day  after  day  with 
his  own  actions  as  he  performs  them,  the  correct  French  phrase  which 
describes  them.  In  this  way  direct  connection  is  made  between  the 
foreign  language  and  the  action,  while  the  learner  must  eliminate  from 
his  mind  all  thought  of  the  English  phrases.  The  other  features  of  the 
system  are  a  worthy  support  to  this  fundamental  principle. 


From  the  SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN,  April  8,  1893,  p.  220. 

Prof.  Kroeh,  in  stating  the  basis  of  his  method  of  learning  French 
states  that  you  'cannot  speak  French  while  thinking  in  English.  To 
learn  French  he  observes  it  is  not  necessary  to  live  in  France,  but  you 
must  live  in  French.  He  therefore  directs  the  student  to  associate  com- 
plete  French  sentences  with  his  daily  actions.     This  book   therefore 


carrying  out  this  idea  gives  French  sentences  which  describe  the  general 
actions  of  any  one's  daily  existence,  and  presents  an  ingenious,  easy  and 
practical  system  of  rapidly  acquiring  familiarity  with  this  beautiful 
language.  It  is  decidedly  the  best  work  for  the  learner  that  has  come 
under  our  notice.  The  "living  method"  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
"natural  method."  As  a  species  of  appendix  to  this  work,  the  author  is 
preparing  to  supply  at  $5  a  set  phonograph  cylinders  which  will  give  the 
pronunciation  of  the  fundamental  French  sentences,  the  object  being 
not  to  supersede  the  teacher,  but  to  lighten  his  labor  by  enabling  the 
learner  to  practice  at  home. 

From  the  Chancellor  of  Chautauqua. 

455  Franklin  Street,  Blffalo,  N.  Y.,      ) 
March  21,  1893.  ) 

My  Dear  Sir : — You  have  done  a  great  and  beautiful  work  in  the 
publication  of  your  manuals,  "  How  to  Think  in  French,"  "The  Pro- 
nunciation of  French,"  and  "  The  French  Verb."  These  little  books 
should  have  the  widest  circulation. 

(  Signed.)     JoHN  H.  Vincent, 
Mr.  Chas.  F   Kroeh,  Chancellor  of  Chautatiqua. 

Stevens  In'^titute  of  Technology. 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 

From  Prof.  EDWARD  S.  JOVNES,  of  South  Carolina  College. 

I  thank  you  for  your  neat  and  sugt^eslive  little  book,  which  strikes 

me  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  truly  helpful  of  its  kind  that  I  have  ever 

seen.    I  congratulate  you  on  your  happy  and  I  think  original  title,  "The 

Living  Method."   ...    I  want  you  to  have  full  credit  for  your  sensible 

and  ingenious  work. 

-!•      •;-      +      •!- 

From  Prof.  A.  R.  LAWTON,  Stevens  School,  the  Academic 
Department  of  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. 

After  two  months'  experience  in  the  use  of  your  "  Living  Method," 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  its  excellence.  With  it, 
my  classes  have  accomplished  more  than  any  preceding  classes  in  the 
same  amount  of  time  It  is  certainly  the  most  "Natural  Method"  yet 
discovered.  As  a  basis  for  conversational  exercise  and  as  a  means  of 
teaching  the  construction  of  the  French  sentence,  it  far  surpasses  any 
textbook  I  have  hitherto  used. 

My  most  striking  experience  was  in  the  first  lesson  on  y  and  en. 
With  your  book  we  mastered  these  troublesome  little  words  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  so  that  even  the  drones  could  use  them  intelligently. 


The  Living  Method. 


The  principle  of  the  Living  Method  was  first  formulatea 
by  the  author  in  1887  (see  p.  141),  after  twenty  years'  ex- 
perimenting with  all  methods  of  teaching  and  learning 
languages,  and  he  has  used  portions  of  the  present  book  in 
his  classes  with  gratifying  success  for  the  last  five  years. 

The  fundamental  idea  is  correctly  stated  in  the  preced- 
ing references.  It  remains  to  be  added  that  the  teacher  is 
at  liberty  to  use  any  method  of  instruction  in  connection 
with  this  book,  devoting  a  portion  of  the  hour  to  practice 
by  the  Living  Method  and  the  rest  to  reading,  translation, 
speaking  French  to  the  class  by  the  "  Natural  "  or  any  other 
method,  etc. 

The  Living  Method  says  to  the  learner :  "  Convert 
your  passive  attitude  of  sitting  still  and  listening,  into  the 
active  one  of  doing  something  and  of  speaking.  Perform 
the  actions  yourself.  Raise  your  hand,  saying  at  the  same 
time,  *  je  l^ve  la  main.'"  Here  are  idiomatic  sentences  to 
associate  with  your  actions.  The  book  tells  you  in  your 
own  language  what  these  sentences  mean,  but  you  must 
associate  them  with  your  actions  without  thought  of  English, 
you  must  live  them  out.  When  that  is  accomplished,  every 
such  sentence  is  a  "  pattern  "  which  you  will  be  taught  to 
imitate,  so  that  you  can  form  hundreds  of  others  yourself." 

Experiments  now  in  progress  will  soon  enable  those  who 
have  phonographs  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  that  instru- 
ment in  acquiring  a  correct  French  accent. 


If  your  bookseller  does  not  keep  the  Living  flethod 
for  learning  how  to  Think  in  French,  send  One 
Dollar  to  the  author.     Teachers'  discount,  20  per  cent. 


BOOKS  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR, 


The  First  German  Reader.— New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.— Con- 
tains the  story  of  Cinderella,  with  an  interlinear  translation,  in  the 
German  order  of  the  words,  and  directions  for  study.  35c. 

This  book  has  been  used  in  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  for  many  years 

Die  Anna-Llse. — New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. — Contains  a  modern 
German  play,  with  interlinear  translation,  and  a  method  for  acquir- 
ing an  extensive  vocabulary  with  little  effort  ;  also  a  treatise  on  the 
arrangement  of  words  in  a  German  sentence,  and  an  appendix  on 
German  expletives  {dock,  schon,  etc.) — the  only  book  published  in 
which  they  are  fully  explained.  $1.00 

The  text  is  also  issued  separately  without  translation  and  with- 
out notes.  45c. 


The  following  are  published  by  the  author  and  maybe  obtained  by  addressing. 
C.  F.  Krohh,  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  N.  J.: 

KROEH'S     DRILL     BOOKS. 

The  Pronunciation  of  German,  25c. 

The  Pronunciation  of  Spanish  in  Spain  and  America,  25c. 

The  Pronunciation  of  French,  35c. 

The  French  Terb.  A  treatise  intended  to  facilitate  reading  and  con- 
versation ;  it  contains  also  a  new  and  very  easy  method  of  classify- 
ing and  remembering  the  irregular  verbs.  75c. 

These  books  have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  the  class-room. 


The  Living  Method  for  German. 
The  Living  Method  for  Spanish. 


IIT    ]PI?,EE>-A.Il-A.TIOISr : 


The  Living  Method  for  Italian. 
The  Living  Method  for  Germans  to  learn  English. 
The  Living  Method  for  Spaniards  to  learn  English. 

Etc.,  etc. 
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